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MY LORD, 


I HAVE, for a great part of my life, been in 
the habit of ſtudying political economy as a 
recreation, in thoſe hours which I could ſpare 
from the duties of my ſtation. Though theſe 
duties have but little relation to this ſubject, 
they have been ſuch as to enable me to con- 
verſe with, and derive information, not only from 
thoſe who are eminent for their rank and learn- 
ing, but for their practical knowledge. What 
was before a matter of taſte and amuſement, 
now becomes a matter of duty ; for, the preſent 
ſcarcity and high price of proviſions is a fubject 
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upon which, from its peculiar nature, it is 
of the utmoſt importance that not only the 
members of government, but every indivi- 
dual, ſhould form correct opinions. As errors 


among the governed, as well as the governing, 
are here of the moſt ſerious and dangerous con- 


ſequence, every good man mult feel it incum- 
bent on him, to endeavour not only to form his 
own opinion upon the moſt ſolid grounds, but, 


to the beſt of his ability, to lend his aſſiſtance 
to others in doing ſo. 


As what I have to communicate would de- 
rive no weight from my name, it is of no conſe- 
quence that it ſhould be known : but, knowing 
the deep intereſt your Lordſhip takes in this 
queſtion, I court the ſanction of your name, in 


thus addreſſing you, and ſubmit the following 


inquiry to you, not only as a member of the 


legiſlature, as one of his Majeſty's hereditary 


. counſellors, and one of his miniſters, preſiding 


over a great department of the ſtate with the 
moſt eminent ability, zeal, and ſucceſs, but alſo 
as one who, by his independence, his private 

virtues, 


1 


WE 

virtues, and various talents, has conciliated the 
confidence, reſpect, and affection of the nation, 
and who is acknowledged to be a promoter 
and a judge of whatever is beneficial to ſo- 
ciety. 
In inquiring into the cauſes and remedies 
of the preſent diſtreſs, much light may be de- 
rived, from the experience of paſt times. It ap- 
pears, from hiſtory, that there has been no 
famine in this country for more than three hun- 
dred and fifty years ; though, in that time, there 
have been frequent inſtances of diſtrefs, from 
ſcarcity and dearth. Famines were frequent, 
not only before the Norman conqueſt, during 
the Saxon and Daniſh dynaſties, but ſince that. 
era, till near the end of the Plantagenet race 
of kings. During this latter period, though the 
records of the times are very imperfeCt in moſt 
other points, they are tolerably ſatisfactory with 
regard to this; for, it was the cuſtom of the 
annaliſts of thoſe days to mark the weather 
from year to year: and it appears that famines 
never occurred, except after bad ſeaſons. It is, 
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however, probable, that what were famines 
would ſometimes have only been caſes of extra- 
ordinary dearth, had it not been for impolitic 
inſtitutions and regulations. The laws, prohibit- 
ing the tranſportation of corn from one part of 
the country to another, muſt certainly have con- 
tributed to aggravate the evil; and there is one 
inſtance of a regulation to fix the price of pro- 
viſions, in the year 1314, to which ſome hiſto- 
rians : attribute the famine of the following year. 


However this may be, it may be conſidered as 


an hiſtorical fact, that famines never occurred in 


theſe ages, but after bad ſeaſons. How little 
they depend on public convulſions may be in- 
ferred from hence, that they were unknown 
during the great political ſtruggles, ſuch as the 
civil wars of York and Lancaſter, and thoſe 
of the King and parliament. The laſt famine 
in England was in the year 1438, in the time 
of Henry VI.; but it was before the diſaſtrous 


civil wars of that reign. 


As there 1s no reaſon to preſume that the 
courſe of nature, for the laſt two hundred and 


hits 
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fiſty years, has been different from what it was 
before that period, ſome knowledge, of the utmoſt 


importance to the points in queſtion, may be de- 


rived from inquiring into the circumſtances which 


rendered thoſe ages ſo liable to theſe ſevere ca- 
lamities, particularly the 14th century, which 
was remarkable both for famine and peſtilence 


all over Europe, 


1. The low ſtate of agriculture, —This was 
owing not only to the backwardneſs of theſe 
ages in every branch of induſtry, but to the 
mean and degrading ſtate in which the labourers 
in agriculture were held in conſequence of the 
prevalence of feudal and military ideas. It ap- 
pears that, in the 13th and 14th centuries,* corn 
fold for more than three times as much as the 
ſame weight of butchers meat. It is juſt the re- 
verſe in our times. The reaſon of this no doubt 


is, that paſturage, requiring little exertion of ta- 


* The hiſtorical fats, mentioned in this letter, are taken 
chiefly from Hume's or Henry's Hiſtories of England, and 
Dr. Smith's Wealth of Nations, 


lents 
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lents or labour, is the favourite purſuit of rude 


times; whereas, agriculture, requiring great dili- 
gence and ſxill, flouriſhes molt in ages of civiliza- 


tion and induſtry. 


We may infer from this, that the proportion of 
corn to animal food was much leſs in theſe ages 
than in our times. The quantity of grain uſed 
for food muſt then however have been very con- 
ſiderable, otherwiſe the deficiency of it would not 
have occaſioned famine; and it is a matter of ſe- 
rious reflection, that a like deficiency now, would 
be ſtill more fatal, as we depend ſo much more 
on the productions of agriculture: a confidera- 


tion which ſhould add to our anxiety and 


vigilance, with regard to the means of pre- 


vention. 


2. A more ſcanty production, in proportion 
to the number and neceſſities of the con- 


ſumers, owing to the more ſimple manners of 


the times. — Before the introduction of re- 
finement and luxury there was no induce- 


ment to produce more than what was neceſſary 
—1< | for 


WAS 


for mere ſuitenance. The quantity of grain em- 
ployed, in later times, in brewing, diſtilling, feed- 
ing of horſes,” and other articles of unneceſſary 
conſumption, becomes a ſort of diſpoſeable ſur- 
plus, ſo that in times of ſcarcity great part of it 
may be turned into the channels of neceſſity. It 
is evident, then, however paradoxical it may at 
firſt fight appear, that luxury, or what by ſome 
may be called waſte, is one of the reſources 
againſt famine, In fact, what can be ſo dreadful 


as, that in years of common plenty there ſhould 
be produced juſt enough, and no more, than 


what will ſuffice for the neceſſities of nature. 


Where this is ſtrictly the caſe, every bad ſeaſon 
muſt be productive of famine, excluſive of foreign 
importation? The unneceſſary expenditure in years 
of plenty may therefore be conſidered as a per- 
petual public granary, far more permanent and 
leſs precarious than any that could be made in 
ſtorehouſes, where grain is apt to decay; and 
which require the conſtant vigilance of the ma- 
giſtrate to repleniſh, However expedient and 


commendable, therefore, it may be in times of 


{carcity to make retrenchments in articles of lux- 


ury, 
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ury, it would be highly impolitic and dangerous 


to make ſuch retrenchments perpetual. 


3, The want of internal and foreign com- 
merce,—It appears, from the records of the 
times, that there was no method of equalizing 
the conſumption of different ſeaſons ; for, in the 
ſame year, the prices of corn, at different times, 
would vary not a third or a fourth, not three or 
four times, but eight or nine times, as will ap- 
pear by inſpecting the tables that have been con- 
ſtructed of the annual prices“ of wheat, from the 
year 1202, till the year 1764. It appears from 
the ſame tables, that the plenty of one year 
was not called in aid of the ſcarcity of another, 


for a wide diſſerence between years immediately 


preceding or ſucceeding each other is obſerved 


conſtantly occurring. It equally appears, that the 
wants and diſtreſs of one part of the country 


were not relieved by the greater plenty that pre- 


valled in adjoining diſtricts. It is mentioned in 


the Chronicle of Dunſtable, a document fre- 


* See Smith on the Wealth of Nations, 


quently 


(9) 

quently quoted by hiſtorians, that while wheat 
ſold at Dunſtable, for a crown the quarter, it 
was ſold at Northampton for eight ſhillings: 
There were, in thoſe days, many unavoidable 
obſtacles to free intercourſe, ſuch as the want 
of high-roads, canals, and poſts. But theſe 
difficulties might have been ſurmounted, had it 
not been for a law prohibiting the tranſporta- 
tion of corn from one county to another. That 
fuch a law did exiſt, appears by a regulation 
eſtabliſhed in 1440, whereby commiſſioners of 
the cuſtoms were authoriſed to grant licences 
for the carrying of corn from one county to 
another. Laſtly, there was no corn imported 
from foreign countries in thoſe ages. But what 
completed the annihilation of commerce, was, 
that the popular odium, and the ſeverity of the 
laws againſt foreſtallers, were then at their 
height. Authors ſtigmatize them by every op- 
probrious epithet which language can furniſh; 
the penalties inflicted by law, were, forfeiture 
of goods and chattels, pillory, impriſonment; 
baniſhment, and, in the reign of Edward JI 
the puniſhment was made death, by ſtatute 
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which, however, was repealed in the ſame reign. 


This reign, though held ſo glorious abroad, from 


the ſplendid victories in France, appears to have 
been one of the moſt calamitous at home; both 
famine and peſtilence having raged with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. | 


When we conſider, therefore, that there was 
no relief to be derived, in caſe of ſcarcity, from 
one ſcaſon to another, from one year to another, 
from one county to another, nor from one country 
to another, we may ſafely aſcribe, to want of 


commerce, the greateſt ſhare in producing the 


famines of thoſe times, of all the cauſes that 
have been enumerated, except bad ſeaſons. 


What, then, are the changes which have taken 
place ſince the middle of the 15th century, 
which have ever ſince that time preyented ſcar- 


City from amounting to famine?—The more im- 


mediate cauſes ſeem to have been the freedom 


of internal commerce, which began to take place 
in 1440, two years after the laſt famine z and 
importation from foreign countries, which we for 

3 the 


( Mm 


the firſt time hear of in hiſtory a few years after- . 


wards, Soon after this, commerce and civiliza- 


tion began to make rapid advances, under the 


Princes of the houſe of Tudor, and have- con- 
tinued to flouriſh and extend themſelyes, ever 
lince, ſo as to bring this country into its preſent 
ſtate of unequalled proſperity and grandeur.— 
The improvements in agriculture, and its be- 
coming more honourable, together with the in- 
troduction of potatoes, have been additional 
reſources, in ſtill later times.—And it 1s certainly 
none of the leaſt advantages concomitant upon 


wealth and induſtry, that they have been inſtru- 


mental in preventing ſuch grievous calamities as 
famines. For, however deplorable: the evils of 
the preſent day may be, how far ſhort are they 
of the calamities of thoſe periods, in which a 
year like the laſt would have been productive 
of famine, and perhaps of its uſual concomitant, 
peſtlence ! the ſtate of ſociety and manners 


being then ſuch, that the quantity of food, pro- 


duced and imported, bore a leſs proportion to 
the population than it does in our days: and 


the prejudices of the age being ſuch, as not to 
2 allow 
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allow middle-men to apportion and equalize the 
conſumption of different ſeaſons, as is fo n 
exemplified in our times. 6 


Having premiſed this much with regard to paſt 
times, let us now inquire into the cauſes of the 
preſent ſcarcity and high price of proviſions. 

The fummer and autumn of the year 1799 
was colder and more rainy than any in the me- 
mory of man, and crops have never, in our time, 
been ſo ſcanty, nor ſo badly got in. The enor- 
mous deficiency of one-third of an average crop 
is the leaſt which any intelligent calculator has 
aſſigned, and many made it much greater. That 
was certainly one of thoſe ſeaſons, which, in the 
14th century, would have been' followed by a fa- 
mine; and how has this been prevented, but by 
thoſe operations of commerce whereby the con- 
fumption of the ſeveral ſeafons of the year, and 


of the various diſtricts of the country, are duly 


equalized and compenſated? Had the product 
of laſt year's crop been brought to market, in the 
quantities and at the prices of a year of plenty, 


* * 


who 


( 13 ) 
who does not ſee that there muſt have been no- 
thing to bring te the ſummer markets. Could 
this economy have been effected by any other 
means than an advanced price, the neceſſary 
conſequence of withholding from the conſump- 
tion of one ſeaſon what is requiſite for the ſupply 
of another? Had there not been men who ac- 
cumulated and reſerved theſe ſupplies, and con- 
veyed them to where they were moſt wanted, we 


muſt have gone without bread in the months of 
June and July laſt. 


It is thought by many, that it would be a moſt 


fortunate circumſtance for the country, if the farm 


ers and .graziers were all to ſell their crops and 
cattle immediately at market, without the inter- 
vention of a .middle-man. Let us fee what 
would be the conſequence of this. If the farmer 
is a poor man, he muſt be under the neceſſity 
of ſelling for what he can get, in order to pay 
his rent, the prices would be at or near thoſe of 
plentiful years, the market would be in danger 
of being glutted, and the commodity would be 


expended and conſumed beyond the proportion 
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due to the other months of the year, juſt as hap- 
pened in what may be called the ages of famine, 
On the other hand, thoſe few farmers who may 
happen to be poſſeſſed of ſome capital, and who 
could afford to reſerve part of their ſtock for the 
ſpring and ſummer months muſt have a much 
larger profit than a dealer, in order to defray their 
expenſes, and indemnify them for their loſs of 
time in bringing ſo ſmall a quantity to market, 
Add to this the great cruelty of compelling a 
farmer or grazier, whether rich or poor, to reſort 
to a diſtant market, at a great expenſe and loſs of 
time, to the neglect and detriment of his do- 
meſtjc concerns, which it is of the utmoſt conſes 
quence to the public as well as himſelf, that he 
ſhould attend. to with unremitting labour and 
undiſturbed vigilance. and attention. It is evi» 
dent, therefore, that it is only by means of a 
middle-man, poſſeſſed of a capital, that this ad- 
mirable ſyſtem of public economy can be car- 
ried into effect. There is in this caſe a fortu- 
nate or rather providential coincidence of pri- 
vate intereſt with public utility, accompliſhing 
purpoſes which it is not in the power of human 

wiſdom 
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wiſdom to bring about by the moſt elaborate 
ſyſtem of regulation. This merchant, middle- 
man, or foreſtaller, as he is ſometimes nick- 
named, is he who lays up and reſerves for the 
day of want, which awaits us at the end of he 


ſeaſon, what would have been heedleſsly ſquan- 
dered in the beginning of it. 


Is a merchant, middleman, and foreſtaller, 
then the ſame ? 


* 


Let us ſee whether it is poſſible to draw a 
line between theſe deſcriptions of people. Sup- 
poſe a dealer in cattle goes fifty miles from the 
metropolis to purchaſe them, and there meets 
a grazier who has brought his cattle fifty miles 
farther, and has got ſo far on his road, but is 
deſirous of diſpoſing of them, in order that he 
may return home to mind his affairs: is it con- 
ceivable that any prejudice can ariſe to ſociety, 
from the dealer purchaſing theſe cattle, any more 
than from his purchaſing thoſe of the graziers on 
the ſpot ? Now, if this is fair and legal, is it not 
equally ſo, to make the like purchaſes at one-half, 


Or 
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or two-thirds, or any part of the way to town? 
If it is not, where is it that fair dealing ends, 
and foreſtalling begins? Is it at Northampton, 
or Dunſtable ; at Uxbridge, or Knightſbridge ? 
Will it be maintained, that the owner of cattle 
will part with them at Knightſbridge upon any 
other principle than he would upon his own 
farm, or on any part of the road, namely, the 
ſaving himſelf time and expenſe? If this were 
not the caſe, why does he not go on to the 
market, and get the ſame price as the dealer 
to whom he fold them? It may be ſaid, the 
dealer may over-reach the ſimple countryman. 
He is, ſurely, leſs likely to do ſo near the 
market, than fifty miles off, where he has much 
leſs opportunity of being informed of the ſtate 
of the market, But, allowing that the country- 
man has been over-reached once, would he, or 
his neighbours who witneſſed it, ſuffer themſelves 
to be ſo impoſed upon a ſecond time ? This an- 


ſwer will apply to all other caſes. 


I beg leave here to digreſs a moment, in 
order to enunciate ſome principles which I aſ- 
| ſume 


WM 4 
fume in this reaſoning, and that which is to 
follow. 


Firſt. That ſelf. preſervation and ſelf-intereſt 
are the principal incentives to the bulk of man- 
kind, in their labours and their dealings. 


Secondly— That men will, in general, take 
the moſt obvious and effectual means of com- 
paſſing theſe ſelfiſh objects. If a particular 
individual, from imbecility or caprice, acts con- 
trary to his obvious and fair intereſt, this is to 
be conſidered as an exception, ſuch as occurs in 
all moral propoſitions, and like other exceptions, 
proves and illuſtrates the general rule. 

Thirdly— That it is the part of a wiſe and 
equitable government to protect men to the 
utmoſt, in thoſe purſuits wkich have ſelf-preſer- 
vation and ſelf. intereſt for their object, in ſo far 
as they do not, by violence, fraud, or injuſtice, 
infringe the rights of others. 


TD a Unleſs 
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Unleſs each individual were to make himſelf 
and his family the principal object of his care, 


our ſpecies could neither be ſuſtained nor con- 
tinued. The whole energy of productive labour, 
conſtituting induſtry, depends on this principle. 
The very exiſtence of the life of the whole com- 
munity depends on the labours of the plough- 
man and the weaver; but he muſt be very igno- 
rant of human nature, who ſhould 'aſcribe any 
other motive to them than their own mainte- 
nance ; or, who ſhould conſider it as an imputa- 
tion on their morality, that general benevolence 
conſtitutes no part of their inducement, in the 
exerciſe of their toil and fkill.* In order, there- 


* In order to illuſtrate this farther, I ſhall borrow the words 


of an elegant and profound writer. 
Men are tempted to labour, and to practice lucrative arts, 
by motives of intereſt. Secure to the workman the fruits of 
his labour, give him the proſpeQs of independence and free- 
dom, the public has found a faithful miniſter in the acquiſition 
of wealth, and a faithful ſteward in hoarding what he has 
gained. The ſtateſman, in this, can do little more than avoid 

doing miſchief,” 
Ferguſon's Eſſay on the Hiſtory of Civil Society, 


P. iii. Sect. 4. 
fore, 
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fore, to call forth the various faculties and 
talents ſubſervient to the wants of ſociety, not 
only the protection of perſons, and the ſecurity 
of property, ſeem neceſſary, but the moſt perfect 
freedom in augmenting, improving, and diſpoſing 
of it, within the limits already mentioned. It 
is this, if I miſtake not, which conſtitutes the 
deareſt part of civil liberty, from which (accord- 
ing to ſome of the beſt judges), more than from 
our political liberty, is derived that enviable 
ſtate of proſperity and happineſs, wherein the 
ſtate of this country ſtands ſo eminently contraſted 
with the tyranny and falſe policy prevailing in 
moſt other nations of the world, 


Fourthly—That commerce is rendered equi- 
table to the parties, and beneficial to ſociety, by 
the ſeller endeavouring to get as much as he 
can for his commodity, and the buyer giving as 
little as he can, while the former is compelled 
to part with his commodity, and the latter in- 
duced to accept it, by a ſecond contention which 
takes place between the dealers, who endeavour 
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to gain a preference at ma ket by under-ſelling 
each other. By this double ſtruggle, equity and 
reaſon is maintained in the commercial World, 
Juſt as the frame of the natural World 1s upheld 
in its exiſtence and order by the compound 
action of counteracting forces; and it is nearly as 
preſumptuous in man to meddle with the one 
as with the other. From theſe contending prin- 


ciples, therefore, there ariſes an intermediate 


reſult, which is, upon the whole, the moſt ſalu- 
tary to ſociety. 


The inference, from the whole of theſe prin- 
ciples, is, that the advantages to be derived to 
mankind, from labour and commerce, are to be 
attained only by ſecurity and competition, For 
the farther illuſtration of them, I muſt refer to 
the juſtly celebrated work of Dr. Adam Smith, 
on the Wealth of Nations. From the little 
effect that this work has produced, one is 
tempted to think that it has anſwered little 
other purpoſe than that of an elegant amuſe- 
ment to men of learning and leiſure, and not 


that 
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that of the moſt valuable practical inſtruction 


that can be met with in any human compo- 
ſition, 


To return, The prejudice conceived againſt 
theſe middle-men depends on a fallacy which it 
is not difficult to explain. A haſty conſidera- 
tion of the ſubject leads moſt people to imagine 
that, in theſe tranſactions, there is an accumu- 
lated profit, at the expenſe of the conſumer. 
They conceive that the grower parts with his 
commodity to the middle- man on the ſame terms 
he would to the conſumer. This is not the caſc. 
It cannot be the caſe. He lets the middle-man 
have his corn or cattle for leſs than he himſelf 
would take at the market, and which, of reaſon 
and neceſſity, he muſt and ought to have, had 
he been at the additional expenſe, of time and 
money, in proceeding to the market. Nay, it is 
plain, that the middle- man, upon the enlarged 
ſcale on which he deals, can afford to take ſmaller 
profits on each tranſaction than the grower could, 


upon ſo ſmall a quantity of the commodity, 


( 22 ) 


As I cannot do ſo much juſtice to this ſubject 
as Dr. Smith, I have tranſcribed, in a note, two 
paſſages from his work.“ 


But 


* « The intereſt of the inland dealer, and that of the great 
body of the people, how oppoſite foever they may at firſt fight 
appear, are, even in years of the greateſt ſcarcity, exaQly the 
fame. It is his intereſt to raiſe the price of his corn as high 
as the real ſcarcity of the ſeaſon requires, and it can never be 
his intereſt to raiſe it higher. By raiſing the price, he diſcou- 
rages the conſumption, and puts every body, more or leſs, but 
particularly the inferior ranks of people, upon thrift and good 
management. If, by raiſing it too high, he diſcourages the 
conſumption ſo much, that the ſupply of the ſeaſon is likely to 
go beyond the conſumption of the ſeaſon, and to laft for ſome 
time aſter the next crop begins to come in, he runs the hazard 
not only of loſing a conſiderable part of his corn by natural 
cauſes, but of being obliged to ſell what remains of it for 
much leſs than what he might have had for it ſeveral months 
before. If, by not raiſing the price high enough, he diſcou- 
rages the conſumption ſo little, that the ſupply of the ſeaſon is 
likely to fall ſhort of the conſumption of the ſeaſon, he not 


only loſes a part of the profit which he might otherwiſe have 


had, but he expoſes the people to ſuffer, before the end of the 
ſeaſon, inſtead of the hardſhips of a dearth, the dreadſul hor- 


rors of a famine, It is the intereſt of the people that their 
daily, weekly, and monthly, conſumption, ſhould be propor- 


tioned 


( 23 ) 


But it is alleged, that when articles, conſti- 
tuting the. neceſſaries of life, get into the hands 


of 


tioned as exactly as poſſible to the ſupply of the ſeaſon, The 
intereſt of the corn-dealer is the fame. By ſupplying them, 
as nearly as he can judge, in this proportion, he is likely to 
fell all his corn for the bigheſt price, and with the greateſt 
profit ; and his knowledge of the ſtate of the crop, and of his 
daily, weekly, and monthly, ſales, enable him to judge with 
more or leſs accuracy how far they really are ſupplied in this 
manner. Without intending the intereſt of the people, he is 
neceſſarily led, by a regard to his own intereſt, to treat them, 
even in years of ſcarcity, much in the ſame manner as the 
prudent maſter of a veſſel is ſometimes obliged to treat his 
crew. When he foreſees that proviſions are likely to run 
ſhort, he puts them upon ſhort allowance. Though, from ex- 
ceſs of caution, he ſhould ſometimes do this, without any real 
neceſſity, yet all the inconveniences which his crew can there- 
by ſuffer, are inconſiderable, in compaaiſon of the danger, 
miſery, and ruin, to which they might ſometimes be expoſed 
by a leſs provident conduct. Though from exceſs of avarice, 
in the ſame manner, the inland corn-merchant ſhould ſometimes 
raiſe the price of his corn ſomewhat higher than the ſcarcity of 
the ſeaſon requires, yet all the inconveniences which the peo- 
ple can ſuffer from this conduct, which effectually ſecures them 
from a famine in the end of the ſeaſon, are inconſiderable in 
compariſon of what they might have been expoſed to by a more 

liberal 
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of great dealers, who are ſmaller. in number, 
they are enabled thereby to combine, ſo as to 


command 


liberal way of dealing in the beginning of it. The corn» 
merchant himſelf is moſt likely to ſuffer from this exceſs of 
avarice; not only from the indignation: which it generally 
excites againſt him, but though he ſhould eſcape the effects of 
this indignation, from the quantity of corn which it neceſlarily 
leaves upon his hands in the end of the ſeaſon, and which, if 
the next ſeaſon happens to prove favourable, he muſt always 
ſell for a much lower price than he might otherwiſe have had.” 

Smith on the Wealth of Nations, V. II. p. 106, Iſt edit. 


It is ſuppoſed that there is a certain price at which corn is 
likely to be ſoreſtalled, that is bought up, in order to be ſold 
again ſoon aſter in the ſame market, ſo as to hurt the people. 
But if a merchant ever buys up corn either going to a par- 
ticular market, or in a particular market, in order to ſell it 
again in the ſame market, it muſt be becauſe he judges that 
the market cannot be ſo liberally ſupplied through the whole 
ſeaſon, as upon that particular occaſion, and that the price 
therefore muſt ſoon riſe. If he judges wrong in this, and if 

the price does not riſe, he not only loſes the whole profit of 
te ſtock which he employs in this manner, but a part of the 


ſtock itſelf, by the loſs and expenſes which neceſſarily attend 
the ſtoring and keeping the corn, He hurts himſelf, there- 
fore, much more eſſentially than he can hurt even the par- 


ticular 


( 25 ) 
command the market, and produce all the effects 


of a monopoly. 
I crave 


ticular people whom he may hinder from ſupplying themſelves 
upon that particular market-day, becauſe they may aſter» 
wards ſupply themſelves juſt as cheap upon any other market- 
day. If he judges right, inflead of hurting the great body of 
the people, he renders them a moſt important ſervice. By 
making them feel the inconveniences of a dearth ſomewhat. 
earlier than they otherwiſe might do, he prevents their 
feeling them afterwards ſo ſeverely as they certainly would 
do, if the cheapneſs of price encouraged them to con- 
ſame faſter than ſuited the real ſcarcity of the ſeaſon. 
When the ſcarcity is real, the beſt thing that can be done for 
the people is to divide the inconveniences of it as equally as 
poſſible through all the different months, and weeks, and days, 
of the year. The intereſt of the corn-merchant makes bim 
ſtudy to do this as exactly as he can; and as no other perſon 
can have either the ſame intereſt, or the ſame knowledge, or 
the ſame abilities to do it ſo exactly as he can, this moſt im- 
portant operation of commerce ought to be truſted entirely to 
him; or, in other words, the corn-trade, fo far at leaſt as con- 
cerns the ſupply of the home market ought to be leſt perfectly 
free, 


The popular ſear of ergrofling and ſoreſtalling may be com- 
pared to the popular terrors and ſuſpicions of witchcraft. The 
E unfortunate 
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I crave here the cloſeſt attention while I dete 
this moſt dangerous and ſpecious fallacy ; and, if 
IT can do juſtice in words to thoſe grounds upon 
which my own conviction is founded, I am con- 
fident I ſhall carry the like conviction to the mind 
of every man of ordinary underſtanding, who, 
diveſting himſelf of paſſion and prejudice, will 
candidly lend his attention. 


J believe, according to all the rules, both of 
law and reaſon, the onus proband: lies on the 
affirmative fide of a queſtion. It is fair, there- 


\ 


unfortunate wretches accuſed of this latter crime, were not 
more innocent of the misfortunes imputed to them, than thoſe 
who have been accuſed of the former, Thelaw which put an end 
to all proſecutions againſt witchcraft, which put it out of any man's 
power to gratify his own malice, by accuſing his neiglihour of 


that imaginary crime, ſeems effectually to have put an end to 


thoſe fears and ſuperſtitions, by taking away the great cauſe 


which encouraged and ſupported them. The law which 


would teſtore entire freedom to the inland trade of corn, 


would probably prove as eſſectual to put an end to the popu- 
lar fears of engroſſing and foreſtalling.” 


Smith's IVealth of Nations, Fol. IT. p. 118. 1/ edit. 


fore, 


of ) 
fore, to begin, by calling for the proofs of theſe 
combinations and monopolies. I have never 
heard any adduced. When proofs have been 
called for, we have heard nothing but a repe- 
tition of the aſſertion. When the advocates of it 
are preſſed on this point, we are told, that though 
there may be no expreſs covenant between the 


dealers and producers of corn, cattle, or butter, 
there is a virtual or tacit one implied in the 


common intereſt which binds them together, 
But as this remark (if there be any force in it) will 
apply to every. branch of trade whatever, there 
could be no ſuch thing as fair trade in the 
world ; commerce itſelf would only be another 
word for conſpiracy, and oppreſſion, and no ar- 
ticle could any where be procured at a juſt and 
reaſonable rate, 


When they are preſſed ſtill farther, they allege 
that proviſions differ from other articles of trade, 
in this reſpect, that, as they are neceſſary to life, 
the conſumer has no option, as in many other 
articles, and muſt therefore take them upon any 
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terms. But if there were any truth'in this obs 
ſervation, ſociety would be more or leſs expoſed 
to this injury at all times. The fame capital 
could purchaſe a large quantity at a lower rate, 


as a ſmaller quantity at a high rate, ſo that it 
would be in the power of middle-men, at all 


times, to deal out proviſions at an exorbitant 


price. 
If there was any weight in this argument it 
would alſo hold with regard to other articles of 


neceſſity, for proviſions are not the only articles 


neceſſary to life. Raiment is as neceſſary as 
food, but the ſcarcity and high price of cloth has 
never, that I know of, been viewed as a matter of 
public grievance ; nor have manufacturers and mer- 
chants ever been the objects of the clamour and 
odium with which farmers and eorn- dealers have 
been perſecuted, though this article, from the 


manner in which it is produced, and the limited 


number of thoſe who deal in it, is infinitely more 


likely to become the object of combination and 
monopoly than corn, One cauſe of this is, that 
cloth is not liable to caſual fluctuations in quan- 

tity, 


(29) 


tity, as com is from bad ſeaſons; Another cauſe 
will be aſſigned hereafter, 


There is the like blind infatuation in all the 
popular notions upon this ſubject. How ab- 
ſurd, for inſtance, is the idea, that in times 


of ſcarcity articles of food are deſtroyed, 


with a view to enhance the price of what re- 
mains. We are told that the Dutch, in conſe- 
quence of ſometimes widely miſtaking in their 
calculations of the quantity of ſpices wanted 
for the markets of Europe, by reaſon of the 
remoteneſs of their ſettlements, and finding, 
on their arrival, that they have imported 
much more than they want, throw a large pro- 
portion of them into the ſea. I am not compe- 
tent to decide upon the truth of this, but I might 
ſafely admit that it is not incredible that this opera- 
tion of commerce may be practiſed upon a ſuper- 
abundant article of luxury, the ſpontaneous pro- 
duction of thoſe diſtant poſſeſſions from whence 
it is brought. But if we were told that when 
the Dutch deſtroy their ſpices it is not when they 
are ſuperabundant, but when they are mot 


ſcarce, who would believe this? This, however, 


is 
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is a moſt favourite dogma of faith, with regard 


to corn; and it is with a mixture of pity and dif. 


guſt that we ſometimes hear thoſe who paſs for 
men of education not 'aſhamed to confeſs their 
belief in it. Tf any man in his ſenſes could 
be found at once ſo wicked and fooliſh as to 
practice this, it would certainly be done in years 
of the greateſt abundance, But when we con- 
ſider that it is not in times of overflowing 
plenty, but in thoſe of ſcarcity and diſtreſs that 
it is {ſaid to be done; that it is not in an article of 
luxury but a neceſſary of life; that it is not a 
ſpontaneous production of the earth, but the 
moſt precious fruit of human toil, inſanity itſelf 
could not be guilty of ſuch an action; and the 
belief of it is as diſgraceful to human reaſon as 
that of any of the dogmas of the moſt groveling 
luperfiition.- {4 - --- | | 


The law * we have alluded to was admitted 


on the ſtatute-books about the ſame time that 


tranſubſtantiation was expunged from the canon- 


book, and ſeems to have been the worthy ſuc- 


7 * The ſtatute of Edward VI. 
8 ceflor 


( 31. ) 


ceſſor of that article of faith. I. can as-eaſtly.. - 


believe that bread is beef, as that bread or beef 
of a wholeſome quality can, in times of public, 
diſtreſs, be deſtroyed by any human being, tor 
avaricious ends ; or that the whole body of farm- 
ers, graziers, and dealers, in the kingdom can en- 


ter into a conſpiracy againſt the conſumers. 


In the early ſtages of commerce it was con- 


fined to a few hands. Any one who poſſeſſed a. 


moderate capital, with genius to avail himſelf of 
it, ſoon outſtri pped his poor and ignorant neigh- 
bours. In the 15th century there aroſe in Eu- 


rope the family of a merchant, which, by ſuc- 
ceſsful commerce attained to the dignity and im- 


portance of that of a ſovereign prince, ſo as in 
the ſucceeding century to give two Pontiffs to 
Rome, and two Queens to France. In the 
16th and 17th centuries there were much richer 
merchants in England than at this moment, 
though commerce is now increaſed a hundred 
fold. Though there are now-a-days thouſands 
who attain competency, hundreds who attain 
apulence, none by mere commerce attain 
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princely fortunes as formerly. What merchant 
can now compare in wealth with Sir Thomas 
Greſham, founder of the Royal Exchange, or 
Mr. Sutton, the founder of the Charter-houſe ? 
It was in thoſe ages that the founders of 
ſeveral of the moſt illuſtrious families in 
England acquired their opulence by com- 
merce, and the ſituation of firſt magiſtrate 
of London, was then not an uncommon road 
to the peerage.* In thoſe times combinations 
and monopolies muſt have been much more 
practicable; but though we hear of monopolies 
of various kinds, to the detriment of ſociety, we 
never heard that the great articles of neceſſity 
were the objects of them. How much more im- 
poſſible muſt this be in our days, when capital is 
ſo diffuſed, when every thing is kept to its juſt 
and ſalutary level, by a ſyſtem of fair and equi- 
table competition? 


* I need make no apology to the noble families of Oſborne, 
Gower, Capel, Waldegrave, and Craven, for ranking them 
with the Houſe of Medici. 


Let 


$0 1 


Let any one reflect for a moment, that, in order 


to eſtablith a combination, with regard to, the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, not only all the merchants, fac; 
tors, jobbers, and middle-men, of all deſcriptions, 
but all the growers muſt concur in forming a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the public, mutually pledging their 
faith, that none of them will underſell another; 
and then let him aſk himſelf, if he can believe 
this. It is conſidered as next to impoſſible, that 
a conſpiracy againſt the ſtate of ten or twelve in- 
dividuals can remain long a ſecret, How comes 
it then that among ſo many thouſand farmers, 
graziers, and dealers, none have ever yet peached? 
The only difficulty in refuting ſuch, an. aſſertion is. 
the difficulty of finding adequate words to expreſs 
its abſurdity. I muſt reſort again to my firſt ar- 
gument, that not the leaſt proof has ever been 
brought in ſupport of the exiſtence of ſuch com: 
binations and monopolies; ſo that to attempt to 
prove a negative would be fighting with a phau- 
tom. Gratuitous aſſertions are as boundleſs as the 
wild imagination of man, and endlefs as the affir- 
mative propoſitions ariſing out of the poſſible com- 
binations of language. He, therefore, who 
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ſhould engage to prove that univerſal combi. 
nation and monopoly, with regard to the ne. 
ceſſaries of life, do not exiſt, or that theſe neceſ- 
{aries are not deſtroyed through avarice, during 
dearths and famines, would be undertaking the 
ſame ſort of taſk as any one would who ſhould 
undertake to prove the negative of the dream of 
an enthuſiaſt or lunatic. It is impoſhble any 
longer to treat the ſubject ſeriouſly. 


We hear daily, from men by no means deficient 
in good ſenſe, that one of the principal cauſes of 
the preſent high prices is the quantity of capital 
in the country, and the facility of obtaining 
money by credit, whereby dealers are enabled to 


ſpeculate and keep corn out of the market, 
But it will not be alleged that men, however 


rich, or however much at a loſs to employ their 
money, will engage in any trade but with a view 
to gain by it. Now it is evident, that if they 
keep up the article beyond a certain point, they 
muſt loſe, and if it is ſhort of that point, theſe 
capitaliſts are the benefactors and ſaviours of the 


community, by feeding the markets, and re- 
1 ſerving 


6350 
ſerving ſuch a ſtock, as under the influence of 
ſecurity of property, and the check of compe- 
tition, will exactly ſerve to carry us round the 


year, and on terms proportioned to the total 


quantum of proviſions, provided their ſpecula- 
tions have been made upon ſound grounds. 


It appears that this muſt have been as nearly as 


poſſible the caſe laſt year, for that there is no ſur- 


plus of laſt year's crop, nor of the unexampled 
importations that were made; is proved by its 
being neceſſary prematurely to threſh out part of 
the crop which has juſt been gathered in, for the 


daily ſupply of the market. This is ſufficient 


anſwer to thoſe who maintained that corn was 
unneceſſarily kept up; and, after what has been 
ſaid, it would be an inſult to the meaneſt under- 
ſtanding to uſe any words to diſprove that it 


has been hoarded or thrown into the river. The 


fact appears clearly to be, that the crop of laſt 
year, together with what was imported, has been 
with great economy barely equal to the neceſſities 


of the country : and had the dealers in corn been 
ET ſo 
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( 36 ) 
ſo blind to their own intereſt as to have hoarded 
a month's ſupply, over and above what was 
wanted, after the gathering in of the new crop, 
how much leſs an evil would this have been 
than to have fold off the whole ſtock a month 
before the arrival of the new ſupply; in other 
words, to have created a famine, which, I repeat 
it, would have been the infallible conſequence of 
bringing the corn to market at the beginning of 
the ſeaſon, at the price of a plentiful year, 
Ought we not in this, as in other inſtances, to 
adore the wiſdom and goodneſs of Divine Provi- 
dence, which, by the ſpontaneous and irreſiſtable, 
though ſilent co-operation of natural and moral 
cauſes, accompliſhes the moſt ſalutary ends, in 


ſpite of the vain efforts and officious interference 
of human policy? 


The want of a ſurplus eſſentially diſtinguiſhes 
this year from former years, and goes far to- 
wards explaining the continuation ,of the high 
prices, more eſpecially when it is taken into ac- 
count, that the preſent crop is conſiderably below 

an 
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an average one, and that the potatoes, which 
have, for many years, been ſuch an uncommon 
reſource, have greatly failed this year, from the 
following natural cauſe. The laſt ſummer was 
the hotteſt and drieſt of any upon record, no rain 
having fallen. from the 4th of June, till the- 
19th of Auguſt, and the heat was unexampled. 


This forced the potatoes rapidly to maturity, 


without their attaining their uſual ſize, and when 
the rains came, in Auguſt, in place of growing 
larger, they germinated, which has greatly ſpoiled 
their quality. It is evident from this, that the 
utmoſt economy will be neceſſary, in order to 
carry us round the year. 


The laſt argument I ſhall uſe, in proof of the 
reality of the ſcarcity is the immenſe importation. 
From the neceſſity of importation, for many years 


* The crops upon the clay grounds, which make a large 
proportion of the whole, have failed, in conſequence of the 
earth being baked, as it were, by the long and exceſſive heat 
which ſucceeded the wet weather in May. The corn, alſo, 
which was ſtanding after the 19th of Auguſt, when the rains 


came on, was generally ſpoiled, great part of it having grown 


as it ſtood. 
paſt, 
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paſt, it is evident that the produQtion of this 
country has not in that time been equal to its 
wants. The annual average importation for 
twenty years preceding the preſent, was 160,000 
quarters; for the laſt ten years, 400,000 ; but 
from the firſt of September, 1799, to the middle 
of October, 1800, the importation has been be- 
tween 11 and 1,200,000 quarters; 


While this ſtatement proves the general de- 
ficient ſtate of our agriculture, for a ſeries of 
years, it carries irrefiſtible conviction, if any 
proof were ſtill wanting, of the unequalled de- 
ficiency of laſt year; eſpecially when it is alſo 
conſidered that this corn was attracted hither, 
notwithſtanding its being high priced, and hard 
to be procured abroad; for, the crops were 
ſcanty laſt year, in the countries bordering on 
the Baltic ; and the King of Pruſſia, at one time, 
prohibited the exportation of corn from his do- 
_ minions: and, though there was a better crop 
in America than there had been for ſome years, 
it has been deficient there for the laſt ſeven 


years, 
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years, on account of the devaſtation of the 
Heſſian fly. 


The ſcarcity, occaſioned by the bad ſeaſon 
laſt year, being eſtabliſhed as the main cauſe 
of the high price of proviſions, let us next in- 
quire whether there are not ſubordinate and 
ſecondary cauſes of it. Several of theſe have 
been urged with plauſibility, and probably with 
ſome truth. 


1ſt, The depreciation of money.—The ſame 
denominations of coin will not go half ſo far, 
in purchaſing the articles of living, as they did 
forty years ago; and the queſtion is, whether the 
wages of the labourer have kept pace with this. 
It is well known that wages have been greatly 
raiſed, within theſe few years, as well as the pay 
of the army and navy. Whether this has kept 
exact pace with the depreciation of money, is a 
very difficult and delicate queſtion ; but it would 
be highly impolitic, at any time, to raiſe wages 
by law; and it would be both impolitic and 
unreaſonable to do fo, in a caſe of caſual and 
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temporary diſtreſs, ſuch as the preſent, as the 


whole plan of public economy and ſafety would 


thereby be deranged, and they could never again 
be reduced. 


2dly, The increaſed conſumption, in conſe- 
quence of the war.— This is a point which ad- 


mits of pretty accurate ſolution by calculation, 
The number of land forces employed 1s under 


200, 000, but we ſhall take them at that. The 
number of ſeamen and marines, voted by par- 
liament, is 120,000. The priſoners of war have 
at times been above 30,000, though now under 
that number. Now, the two firſt claſſes would 
be conſuming proviſions, wherever they were, 
and proviſions of this country; whereas a con- 
ſiderable number, on foreign ſervice, are main- 
tained from the production of other countries, 
not to mention the diminution of conſumers by 
the {word and deadly climates. It is, neverthe- 


leſs, true, that ſoldiers and failors conſume more 


proviſions, particularly animal food, than they 
would in the ſituation of peaſants or artiſans. 
Let us give an ample allowance, and fay that 


OUr 
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our 330,000 ſoldiers, ſailors, and priſoners of | 
war, conſume double the quantity they otherwiſe Z 
would do. The population of the three king- 
doms, according to the lateſt and beſt eſtimates, 
is between twelve and thirteen millions. This 
increaſed conſumption, therefore, is not quite 
one-thirty-ſixth part of the whole. Now, what Þ 
ſhould we ſay to the maſter of a family who 4 
ſhould allege, that he has wherewithal amply to x 
maintain thirty-fix perſons, but that if a ſingle 
one were added, it would be productive of the 
greateſt diſtreſs to the whole? Is there a man, 
deſerving the name of a Briton, who can enter- 
tain ſo mean an opinion of the ſpirit and re- 
ſources of his country, or who can employ ſo piti- 


ful an argument, to cramp the national exertions 
neceſſary for public defence 


| It has been attempted to connect the war 


with the ſcarcity, in other reſpects. It can 
| hardly be queſtioned that loans and increaſed 
| taxes, by multiplying the circulating medium, 
have a tendency to depreciate money, and there- 


by unſettle, for a time, the due ratio between 
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wages and the price of proviſions. But, as this 
has no influence in checking productive induſtry 
(the true 'and only criterion and conſtituent of 
national proſperity), it can hardly be called an 
evil; and, confidered as a crimination of miniſ. 
ters, it is at once fo ſhallow and captious, as to 
deſerve no anſwer. 


3dly, Agriculture not keeping pace with po- 
pulation and manufactures. Dr. Goldſmith has 
been heard to confeſs, that his Deſerted Village 
was merely a poetical fiction; and Dr. Price's 


ſtatements and reaſonings, in proof of the de- 


1 
1 creaſe of population in England, have been com- 
| 0 pletely refuted. London, Liverpool, Mancheſ- 
1 | ter, Birmingham, Hull, and other towns, afford | 
| ſufficient proof of the great increaſe of. popula- | 
nn tion, from trade and manufactures, in the courſe i 
i 0 of this century; while there is no proof of any | 
lf | decreaſe of it in villages. But if agriculture, I 
1 which may be called the manufacture of corn, 
'| 4 had advanced part pau with other manufac- 
1 | tures, there ought to be a ſenſible increaſe of i 
U i population in the villages alſo. This does not j 
ſis appear | 
41 ; 
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appear to be the caſe; nor has there been an 
extenſion of agriculture, proportioned to the 
proſperity of the country in other reſpects. 
Though this, therefore, is here reckoned. among 
the ſecondary cauſes, in ſo far as reſpects the 
preſent ſcarcity, it is the. main cauſe, in ſo far as 
reſpects the general high price of proviſions, 
and the inadequate ſupply of corn, by our do- 
meſtic agriculture, for ſo many years paſt.— 
A limited quantity of land in cultivation cap 
only produce a limited quantity. of corn ; and 
this is found net to be adequate to the demands 
of our population, The importation, which has 
ſo long been neceſſary, is an incontrovertible 
proof of this fact. 


As the produce of the ground is ſubject to the 
ſame rules of reaſoning: as any other manufacture, 
we may derive ſome light by comparing itwith the 
manufacture of cloth. Theſe articles agree in 
being both neceſlaries of lite ; but they differ in 
this reſpect, that the production of corn is re- 
ſtricted by the limited quantity of cultivated 
land, which may be called the raw material of 


62 corn; 
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corn; whereas cloth, in conſequence of an 
abundant ſupply of the raw material, admits 


of an abundant production, ſo as to afford not 
only enough for domeſtic conſumption, but- for 
large exportation. In conſequence of cloth not 
being ſubject to the ſame ſcarcity as corn, it has 
never fallen under the ſuſpicion of being mono- 
poliſed, or kept up by combination ; and this 
alone is a ſufficient proof, as has already been 
ſaid, of the impoſſibility of the public being 
diſtreſſed in the ſupply of any article of neceſſity, 
except from abſolute and real ſcarcity, , 


4thly, The proſecution of thoſe who are in- 
vidiouſly called foreſtallers and regraters. It has 
already been abundantly proved, that no defini- 
tion can be given to diſcriminate foreſtallers 
from other dealers. All dealers muſt, therefore, 
be more or leſs apprehenſive of being deemed 
criminal by conſtruction of law. This crime is 
not a malum in /e ; therefore, no man's con- 
ſcience can point it out to him: and it differs 
from all other mala prohibita, in not admitting 
of any preciſe deſcription ; ſo that, under the 


Q | influence 


F 
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influence of ſuch ambiguous and unconfcious 
guilt, they mult live in a dread of our tribunals, 
ſomething like what we may conceive heretics 
to do, under the awe of the inquiſition. 


Now, there 1s no maxim in commerce better 
eſtabliſhed, than that profits muſt bear propor- 
tion to riſks ; and this is ſo fully recogniſed, in 
the practice of trade, that it would be loſing 
time to ſet about proving it : but the preſent 


ſubject affords an apt example, whereby to illuſ- 
trate it. 


When a dealer, then, ſubjects himſelf to the 
penalties and opprobrium incident to a legal 
proſecution, and to the ſtill more terrible ven- 
geance of a miſguided and tumultuous popu- 
lace, aiming at the deſtruction of his character, 
property, and life, will it be a ſmall additional 
profit that can compenſate for all this? Such 
men of character and capital, as are more timid, 
will be driven from the trade. What has ſaved 


us lately; from conflagrations and maſſacres, but 


the country happening to be in a ſtate of armed 


preparation? 
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preparation? And what have thoſe to anſwer 
for, who, by miſrepreſentation, have, though un- 
intentionally, goaded the multitude to aQts of 
outrage, whereby they have already increaſed the 
evil, by ſtriking terror into thoſe who ſhould 
ſupply the markets! And they might have been 
the victims of their own fury, had not a firm 
and temperate ſyſtem of prevention been adopt- 
ed. Doctrines of the moſt ſerious tendency 
had been propagated from the bench, the bar, 
the huſtings, and the preſs, directly, though 
unintentionally, countenancing the popular paſ- 
ſions and prejudices, which incited to thoſe 
acts. Let us not, however, withhold our 
due praiſe from a gentleman, in a public 
ſituation, who having too precipitately and cre- 
dulouſly related in a public ſpeech, the hiſtory 
of a family driven to deſpair and ſuicide by fa- 
mine, which was found by inquiries on the ſpot to 
be totally void of truth, took occaſion at one of 
the next pyblic meetings, to make amends, by 
declaring his diſbelief in monopolies and combi- 
nations. And may we alſo preſume to hope, 
that thoſe virtuous and learned judges, whoſe 

decrees 


(87/3 


decrees and authority carry ſuch deſerved weight, 
may be led to re-conſider a ſubje& upon which, 
as it lies out of the tract of thoſe - profeſſional 
habits and ſtudies to which they ſo honourably 


devote themſelves, it is no diſgrace for them to 
have formed a haſty opinion ? 
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5thly, The aſſize of bread. — Hiſtorians 
mention that this was firſt inſtituted in the 
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norance. It directly militates againſt the free- 
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dom of commerce, by eſtabliſhing a marimum 
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of profit, and muſt therefore be pernicious to ſo- 


rr 


ciety and individuals, if there is any reaſon or 
juſtice in thoſe principles which I have humbly 
attempted to eſtabliſh. I ſhall endeavour to 


= oy 


point out ſome of the inconveniences of it 


which I believe have not been commonly at- 
tended to. | 
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1ſt. The baker, in conſequence of his profit 
being fixed, has but little inducement to buy his il 


flour as cheap as he can, which he would do if 14 
bis profits were to ariſe to him like thoſe of 
other 
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other tradeſmen. This is ſufficiently obvious, 
But there is another conſequence not ſo obvious, 
though equally true, of the utmoſt import- 
ance, and to which I ſolicit the moſt particular 
attention, The miller, knowing he may have 
what price he pleaſes from the baker, 1s little 
anxious how much he gives the farmer. He has 
been known to offer him more than he aſked. 
Who does not ſee that all this tends to raiſe the 
ultimate price on the conſumer? who does not 
here ſee that the greater the ſcarcity the greater 
the temptation? who does not ſee that it is to 
this, together with the diſcouragement given to 
the ſupplies of the market, by the intimidation of 
dealers, and not to the ignis fatuus of foreſtalling 
and monopolizing that we are to look for the 
xeal cauſes of the price of bread being higher 
than the ſcarcity will warrant? This I believe 
to be the caſe to a certain degree, and for theſe 


two reaſons alone, which are perfectly adequate 
to account for it. 


2dly. The objection above-mentioned applies 
to aſſize in the abſtract, but I beg leave alſo 
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to point out ſome great errors in the particular 
manner in which it is now conducted. 


The difference of the price at which white and 
brown bread are directed to be ſold remains the 
ſame at whatever price bread may be. The differ- 
ence in the quartern Toaf is, at this time, three 
halfpence, ſo that ſuppoſing the price of the white 
loaf to be ſixpence, that of the brown would be one- 
fourth leſs: but ſuppoſing the price of the white 
loaf to be a ſhilling, that of the other would only 
be one-eighth leſs. Ts not this giving an in- 
creaſing premium on the conſumption of white 
bread, proportioned to the tiſe of the price, ſo 
that when there is the greateſt dearth, there is 
the leaſt inducement to eat brown bread ; and 
there is a virtual prohibition of it when moſt 
wanted for the relief of the poor? It will be 
ſhewn ſtill farther, hereafter, of what great detri- 
ment this is in theſe times. 


Zädly. The aſſize is fo ſet, that the baker has a 
greater intereſt in ſelling white bread than brown 


bread. The flour of which the latter is made is 
* H leſs 
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leſs retentive of moiſture in the oven, ſo that 2 


greater quantity of flour is neceſſary, in order to 
produce the ſame weight of bread. It alſo re- 


quires more yeaſt. Theſe circumſtances have 


not been taken into account in the aſſize. 


It would be too tedious here to enumerate 
all the inaccuracies in the aſſize. They have 
been pointed out by a very ingenious and re- 


pectable clergyman, * who has employed great 
labour and attention on this ſubject, It is a 


ſtrong objection to afſize in general, that it i- 
not in the power of calculation to conſtruct a 
table which ſhall be equitably adjuſted to all the 


varieties and fluctuations of the materials. In 


order even to make an approximation to equity, 
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much more ſkill and ſcience is required than can 


be expected from thoſe to whom this is in- 
truſted. 


* The Rev. Luke Heſlop, Archdeacon of Buchingham, 10 
2 work entitled“ Obſervations on the Statute of the 31ſt 
of George II. &c. 
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Having conſidered the cauſes of the preſent 
ſcarcity and high price of proviſions, it now re- 
mains to point out the remedies. 


It clearly appears, from what has been al- 
ready ſtated, that our agriculture is not ade- 
quate to our population. The neceſſity of im- 
portation for ſo many years paſt is an incon- 
trovertible proof of this. 


It follows from this, that the primary object 
of the legiſlature will be to extend cultivation ſo 
as to augment our internal production. The 
whole ſecret of the remedy we are in queſt of 
may therefore be expreſſed in this aphoriſm or 
rather axiom, that When there is a deficiency 
of any thing in nature, it can only be ſupplied 
by increaſing its quantity.” This being ſelf- 
evident, it would not be worth while to enun- 
ciate it in words, were it not for the unaccount- 
able errors prevailing on the ſubject; for it 
is plain that every other principle or plan of 
curing the evil muſt either be a mere palliative or 

m2 quackery 
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quackery and juggle, affording neither ſubſtantial 
por permanent relief. | 


Were we to hear, that either from ſame na- 
tural cauſe, or by a miracle, an iſland had ſtarted 
from the ſea, in St. George's Channel, conſiſting 
of one million of arable acres of land, we ſhould 
exclaim, that here was the remedy we wiſhed 
for, and that we had only to let looſe a ſhare of 
our capital and induſtry, in order to obtain in a 
few years an annual ſupply of two millions or 
more of quarters of wheat, which would more 


than ſupply bread for the ſame number of 
people, 


But would it not be ſtill better news for us ta 
hear that there is actually three times this num- 
ber of virgin acres awaiting the plough, in the 
boſom of our old iſland, and that neither a con- 
vulſion of nature, nor a miracle is neceſſary, but 


* See Sir John Sinclair's Addreſs to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, Dec. 1795. 
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merely an effort of parliamentary interpoſition, in 
order to call them into cultivation. 


It is in vain to look for any other means of 
effectually ſecuring future plenty, and rendering 
ourſelves independent of foreign ſupplies, which 
muſt ever be precarious but that of bringing 
waſte lands into cultivation, by a law for the 
general diviſion and encloſure of commons. 
Since about a million of quarters of wheat were 
imported in the twelve months preceding Sep- 
tember laſt, beſides other ſpecies of grain, there 
ought to have been half a million of additional 
acres of land in cultivation, in order to have ſu- 
perſeded the foreign ſupply, allowing each acre 
to produce two quarters, which 1s below the 
average. But even in this caſe, the ſcarcity and 
dearth would have been the ſame, independent 
of foreign ſupplies; ſo that it may be ſafely af- 
firmed, that not leſs than a million of new acres, 
brought into cultivation, can ſecure future plen- 
ty, and therefore reaſonable prices, in ordinary 
ſcaſons. Even in this caſe, importation would 


be neceſſary, in order to keep up the uſual 


plenty 


{8 3 


plenty after ſuch bad ſeafons as that of 1799. 
There can be no doubt, that the wiſdom, pow- 


er, and patriotiſm, of parliament, now about te 
aſſemble for this purpoſe, will deviſe and em- 
ploy expedients for ſurmounting the obſtacles 
that have heretofore marred this ſalutary meaſure, 
whether they ariſe from popular prejudices, in- 
dividual intereſts, or the forms of law: It will 
of courſe be the ſtudy of the legiſlature to en- 
courage the cultivation of theſe lands, when ap- 
propriated, by ſuch exemptions and abatements 
of burdens, as to their wiſdom may appear expe- 
dient and effectual. Will it not be worth while 
to conſider whether, in place of ſuffering tythes 
to hang upon this new ſpurce of wealth, as a 
perpetual tax upon induſtry and improvement, it 
would not be adviſable to aſſign to the clergy, 
in the firſt inſtance, a certain proportion of the 
rough land, as a glebe? But it would be pre- 
ſumptuous in me to enter into the details of a 
ſubject, which is about to fall under the con- 


lideration of an able and enlightened ſenate. 


The 
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The culture of potatoes is an immenſe re- 


ſource: There are none of the articles conſti- 
tuting the food of man, of which ſo much can 
be raiſed in ſo ſmall an arca, and with ſo little 
labour; and, as it is a victual requiring no pre- 
paration, like the grains, except the action of 
fire, each potato being as it were a little loaf 
ready baked by nature, this invaluable root 
might juſtly be named the root of ſcarcity, 


The increaſed cultivation of them will depend 


chiefly on the private advantage which indivi- 


duals may find in applying their labour to this 


re . Gon TO, 


branch of tillage, in preference to that of grain. 
Some encouragement, by premium, or other- 
wife, will probably be thought of by the legiſſa- 
ture, to give them a more decided preference, as 
this would add immentzly to the general ſtock 


of wholeſome food. 


But theſe meaſures are only remote reſources. 
Tie nation will look to the legiſlature for ſome 


immediate ſteps for the relief of the preſent ur- 
gent diſtreſs. 


I. 
* 
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1ſt. Importation has already proved to be bur 
main reſource ; the quantity imported the laſt 
twelve months having been one-eighth of the 
whole conſumption of England,* a circumſtance 
unexampled in the hiſtory of this country. It 
is this that muſt be our great reſource in future, 
A free trade, with the aſſiſtance of bounties, 
will again ſave us. It deſerves to be remarked, 
that the whole of the immenſe importation of 
laſt year was made by private merchants ; and 
we had, in the ſcarcity of the year. 1795, a 
beautiful and inſtructive illuſtration of the wil- 
dom of committing trade to the ſpontaneous 
energies of ſelf-intereſt, and of not even ap- 
proaching it with the hand of power. Our go- 
vernment, in that year, with the moſt paternal 


ſolicitude for the relief of the public, undertook 


to import, on their own account, and to fell at 


% In a work, intituled, Corn Tracts, publiſned between 


thirty and ſorty years ago, the proportion of the corn imported 


to that produced in England, is computed at one five hundred- 
2nd-ſcventieth part. This work is aſcribed to the Right 
Honourable George Grenville, with whom this branch of 


commerce is ſaid to have been a favourite ſtudy. 
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2 moderate price. The conſequence was, that 
private trade was entirely damped, while this 
importation was carried on; for, though indivi- 
duals will enter into competition with one ano- 
ther, who will enter into competition with the 
treaſury ? The error was ſoon perceived, and the 
meaſure, after being purſued for a ſhort time, 
was abandoned, on the ſame pure principles 
with which it had been adopted, and a moſt 
efficient importation has been made, ever ſince, 
by private traders. A free trade, therefore, and 
a ſmall bounty, in addition to the indemnification 
cnatted laſt year, in caſe of a fall of the market, 
pending the voyage, will carry this reſource to 
its utmoſt extent. I ſay a ſmall bounty, for a 
large one might cauſe ſuch a ſudden and alarm- 
ing drain from the foreign countries, which ſup- 
ply it, that a prohibition might be the conſe- 
quence, as happened with regard to the Pruſ- 


ian dominions laſt winter, 


2dly. The abolition of the aſſize, or if popular 


prejudice will not allow of this, the framing of 
I it 
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it on more correct principles, and particularly 
taking care that it ſhall encourage, in place of 
diſcouraging, the uſe of houſehold bread. The 
objections to the exiſtence of any aſſize at all 
have been already ſtated ; and, with regard to 
the abuſes of it, as it actually exiſts, there is 
evidence, on the records of parliament ; for it 
appeared, from the examination of Archdeacon 
Heſlop, and others, in the month of February 
laſt, that the difference of the produce of white 
flour, and that of brown flour, affording bread 


equally wholeſome and nutritious, and to moſt 


people equally palatable, was in the proportion 
of 30 to 52 in 60 pounds of wheat. This pro- 
digious difference in the produce of wheat, and 
the effect of it as a matter of public economy, 
muſt forcibly ſtrike the attention of every conſi- 
derate perſon. And it is obſerved, by the ſame 
committee, in their report of the 6th of March 
laft, that, „from the manner in which the aſſize 


is now ſet, the profit of the baker is far more 


conſiderable upon pure wheaten bread, than on 


that of a coarſer quality. This is a matter of 


very 
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very conſiderable importance, and one of thoſe 
which will, no doubt, draw the attention of 
parliament, 


3dly. To take ſteps for ſtopping proſecutions 
againſt dealers in corn, or, if popular prejudices 
will not admit of this, ſo to modify the laws, 
that the execution of them ſhall not be detri- 
mental to the public. If this is not done, men 
of credit, character, and capital, through whom 


alone a fair and regular ſupply of the market 


can be obtained, will be entirely driven from 
the trade, which will fall into the hands of 
huckſters and adventurers. I know, for certain, 
that theſe proſecutions have already had a bad 
effect, and if they ſhould ſtill go on, will tend 
to fruſtrate, in ſome meaſure, the beneficial 
effects of the comparatively plentiful harveſt. 
Notwithſtanding the crop of this year has failed 
to a certain degree, and is not aſſiſted by that 


ſurplus of the preceding crop, which uſed to 


ſerve for three months, or more, after harveſt, 
the public will have a right to expect ſome far- 
ther fall. If this ſhall not be the caſe, it will 


1 2 be 
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be difficult to aſſign any other cauſe than the 
dimunition of competition from narrowing the 
trade, the great profits neceſſary to enable grow- 


ers to bring their own produce to market, and 
the inhancement -of profits in conſequence of 


the inhancement of riſks to thoſe unintimidated 


dealers, who may flill continue to ſupply the 
market. 


- 0h was perhaps the intention of the legiſlature 
to have repealed the whole of theſe laws, when 


the ſtatute of Edw. VI. was repealed in 1772.“ 
The 


* J am informed the following circumſtance gave rile to 
that act of parliament: London was at that time ſupplied 
with immenſe quantities of freſh butter, from that part of 
Yorkſhire, lied Holderneſs. The dairies were farmed by 
London dealers, who were in the practice of accommodating 
other ſhop-keepers with what they could not diſpoſe of them- 
felves. It is plain, that it was entirely out of the power of 
farmers to bring this commodity to market themſelves, and as 
it is a very periſhable article, the prompt method that has 
been deſcribed, was the beſt poſſible for the public benefit. 
In the courſe of this traffic, however, one of theſe dealers was 
brought under the predicament of Edw. VI. ſtatute, and was 
0 victed. Lord Mansfield, from principles of juſtice and 


* 


humanity 
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The preamble to this bill, and the ſpeeches in 
the debate, particularly that of Mr. Burke, ſet 


humanity, and perceiving that the inflition of the penalty 
would ruin this trade, contrived to ſuſpend judgement, and 
luggeſted the repeal of the ſtatute in the interim. W 


J 


In the year 1767, in conſequence of complaints concerning 
the high price of proviſions, and petitions having been pre- 
ſented to the Houſe of Commons on that ſubjeR, aſeribing it 
to the practices of foreſtallers, jobbers, &c. a bill was ordered 
to be brought into parliament, to enforce the laws againſt ſuch 


offenders; but the committee appointed to conſider theſe laws 


came to the following reſolutions, viz, 


Iſt. © That it is the opinion of this committe, that the 
ſeveral laws relating to badgers, engroflers, foreſtallers, and 
regrators, by preventing the circulation of and free trade in 
corn, and other proviſions, have been the means of raiſing the 


-” 


price thereof in many parts of the kingdom.” 


2d.“ That it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
Houſe be moved for leave to bring in a bill to remedy the 
evils occaſioned by the ſaid laws.“ 


In conſequence of freſh petitions from the country, to the 


fame purport as the former, the matter lay over till 1772, 


the 
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the impolitic tendency of the ancient laws in 
the ſtrongeſt point of view. 


In caſe the total repeal of thoſe laws ſhould 
not be judged ſafe, in the preſent irritated ſtate 
of the public mind, I beg leave to ſuggeſt, with 
that diffidence which becomes one who does 
not belong to the profeſſion of the law, that 
the ſting might perhaps be taken from it, by 
enaCting, that no conviction ſhall follow, unleſs 
the act committed ſhall be proved to have been 
detrimental to the public. 


4thly. Enforcing the act of laſt ſeſſion, reſpecting 
ſtale bread —I underſtand this is ſo frequently 
infringed, that it is likely ſoon to go into deſue- 
tude. There is the following obſervation in 
the report of the committee of the 10th of Feb- 


ruary : «© Your committee is ſtrongly induced to 


* This idea ſeems to meet with ſome countenance, from an 
expreſſion of Lord Coke, who ſays, that “ an engroſſer may 


be indicted at the common law, as for an offence malum in 


ſe.” 
Inſtitutes of the Laws of England, p. iii. 


recommend 
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recommend this, from the conſideration that a 
very reſpectable phyſician has given it as his 
opinion, that new bread is far leſs wholeſome 


than that which has been baked a number of 
hours.” This was the only legiſlative meaſure 


adopted laſt ſeſſion, in conſequence of the re- 

port of the committee, and it was conſidered as 

of ſo. much conſequence, that, to prevent delay, 

the act was paſſed, without waiting for the uſual 
formalities. And in the report of the 6th of 
March, after this act had taken effect for a few 
weeks, it 1s certified, on the teſtimony of fix 
bakers, that the conſumption had been thereby 
diminiſhed one-fixth part. Upon inquiring * 
yeſterday, at the baker who ſupplies my family, 
how this law came to be ſo much neglected, he 
gave as one reaſon, that, owing to the intimida- 
tion of dealers in wheat and flour, the ſupply 
had been at times of late ſo ſhort, that he could 
not bake enough to enable him to keep it for 
twenty-four hours, as the law direCts. 


* 5th November, 1800. 


5thly. The 
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5thly. The ſtopping of the diſtilleries, and of tho 
making of ſtarch and hair-power. Theſe make 

a very inconſiderable part of the total conſump. 
| tion of the country ; but this prohibition will 
argue at leaſt the paternal care of the legiſlature, 
in attending even to the ſmalleſt means of eco 
nomy, and will ſerve as an example to private 


families, to make voluntarily every poſſible 
retrenchment. 


Having thus humbly ſtated what I conceive 
to be the moſt expedient and practicable means 
of relief, in, the preſent diſtreſs, it would be 
entering into too wide a field, to ſpecify what 
ſhould not be done. There is one meaſure, 
however, upon which I ſhquld not have thought 
it neceſſary to make any remark, had I not 
heard it mentioned, by thoſe from whom I ſhould 
not have expetted it, as a thing which might 
be adviſable in the preſent hour: I mean the 
eſtabliſhment of a marimum of price, Without 
entering into any reaſoning, I ſhall juſt make 
one or two references to hiſtory. A marimum 


ways 


( 6 ) 
was tried under Edward II. during one of the 
worſt adminiſtrations that England, ever ſaw, and 


was abandoned, as miſchievous and imprattica- 
ble. It was tried in France, during an adminiſ- 


tration ſtill more execrable and flagitious, name 


ly, that of Robeſpierre, and was equally aban- 
doned, for the ſame reaſons. As it is a ſcheme 
that could only be dictated by the groſſeſt i igno- 
rance and tyranny, and cannot, therefore, have 
even entered into the minds of our preſent 


rulers, no more need be ſaid on the ſubjett. 


I have thus, my Lord, unburdened my mind; 
by humbly communicating what I felt it my 
duty not to withhold. I wiſh it were more wor- 
thy of your acceptance, and that of the public. 
I am ſenſible this letter might be rendered 
much more perfect, as to matter, as well as 
illuſtration and arrangement ; but it has been 
compoſed, ſince the report of his Majeſty's in- 
tention of aſſembling the parliament, at thoſe 
ſhort intervals of leiſure which the indiſpenſable 
duties of anactive profeſſion allowed. The whole 


of this ſubject is a matter of the utmoſtdelicacy and 


K importance 
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importance to the cauſe of humanity and pub - 
lic ſpirit, and upon which it behoves every man 
to throw all the” light his abilities enable him. 
The firſt ſtep towards alleviating the miſeries 
of the poor is to aſcertain from whence they 
proceed; and, if we cannot immediately relieve 
their wants, to endeavour, at leaſt, to ſooth their 
diſcontents, by ſhewing them that the ground 
of their evil is imputable to natural and un- 
avoidable cauſes, and not to inflame their paſ- 
ſions, and exaſperate their ſufferings, by repre- 
ſenting them as flowing from the crimes of their 
fellow ſubjects, and thereby impelling them to 
acts that muſt aggravate the evil ten-fold, and 
lead to the moſt tragical and fatal cataſtrophies. 


Tf it were not taking up too much of your 
Lordſhip's time, it would be intereſting to in- 
quire upon what the ſtrange credulity of man- 
kind, on theſe points, is founded. I ſhall only 
ſhortly remark, that it is the nature of the 
human mind, when galled by ſuffering, to yield 
readily to jealouſy and ſuſpicion ; and, in this 
temper, „ trifles light as air“ are confirming 


evidence. 
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evidence. Fear is alſo very favourable to cre- 
dulity, and it is upon this that ſuperſtitious cre- 
dulity is chiefly built ; for, whatever relates to 
the world of ſpirits, excites the ſtrongoſt emo- 
tions in the mind. Next to this, animal ſubſiſ- 
tence ſeems to excite the deepeſt intereſt, as 
may be exemplified in the irrational anxieties 
of avarice, and the blind credulity with regard 
to the points in queſtion; ſo that theſe aberra- 
tions of the human mind may be ſtyled temporal 
ſuperſtition, It is ſtated by one of the ancients, 
as your Lordſhip knows, as-the principal advan- 
tage attending the cultivation of reaſon, -by edu- 
cation, that it enables the mind to- ſurmount 
theſe vain fears. But, as this ſubject relates 
to the indiſpenſable neceſſities of our animel 
nature, and is full of ſpecious fallacies, it is 
perhaps one of the moſt difficult, for an unedu- 
cated mind, upon which to form a correct and 
diſpaſſionate judgement. The time will come, 
when our more. enlightened poſterity will be as 
much aſtoniſhed that the belief in foreſtalling and 
monopolizing the neceſſaries of life being the 
cauſes of the ſcarcity and high price of pro- 


K 2 viſions, 
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viſions, ſhould prevail at the end of the 18th 
century, as we are at the grave characters who 
believed in ghoſts and witches at the beginning 
of the 17th century. It is not quite two hun- 


dred years, fince not only the King on the 
throne, and the judge on the bench, but the 


majority of the whole legiſlature of England, 
believed in witchcraft, as appears by an a& 
of parliament paſſed againſt that imaginary crime 
in the reign of James I, Beth > 


However mortifying it may be to human 
pride, that thoſe who are called the better ſort, 
give into ſuch errors, let us make every allow- 
ance for thoſe who have not the ſame advantages 
of information, and who, living from day to day 
by their labour, are much more deeply intereſted 
in the queſtion, while they have not the ad- 
vantage of liberal and enlightened minds to 
counteract their prejudices. When this is duly 


conſidered, we ought rather ; to admire the 


quietneſs and patience of the commonalty of 
England, than be ſurprized at their late tranſient 
and partial excefles. Whoever will ſtudy the 

| character 
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character of the common people of this iſland, ' 


will find much to admire in them, particularly 
that averſion to the ſhedding of blood, and to 
the vindictive uſe of edged weapons, which 
remarkably diſtinguiſhes them from all the na- 
tions of Europe, particularly the more ſouthern. 
How cruel, then, to abuſe the generous nature 
of ſuch people! It ſeems particularly incum- 
bent on thoſe in power, and on all perſons 
of education, to ſooth, conſole, and inſtruct, the 
induſtrious artiſan and labourer, on a ſubje& on 
which they are ſo prone to errors of the moſt dan- 
gerous and fatal tendency ; to repreſent to them 
that this iſland is like a ſhip at ſea, on a voyage 
of twelve months, with an inadequate ſtore of 
proviſions on board, and with only a precarious 
chance of any farther ſupply, and that too great 
an expenditure, in the beginning of th voyage, 
would produce a famine before they could ar- 
rive in port; that therefore it becomes them to 
ſubmit with Chriſtian patience to being put on 
ſhort allowance, not giving way to unmanly re- 
pinings, much leſs difgracing themſelves by mu- 


tiny. This claſs of ſociety ſhould alſo have it ex- 


. 

* plained to them, that it is only by means of high 
prices that general frugality and diminiſhed con- 
ſumption can be effected: and it can be made 
plain to them, that the farmer ought to have 
ſuch prices as to indemnify him for the ſhortneſs 
of his crop, and to enable him to continue and 
increaſe his tillage the enſuing year; that the 
farmers who produce, and the dealers who bring 
that produce to market, for the accommodation 
of ſociety in general, and of the poor in particu. 
lar, inſtead of being the objects of their indig- 
nation, ought to be conſidered as their beſt 


friends. 


J have only farther to add, that, as this letter is 
intended for the public eye, and as a queſtion 
may ariſe concerning the purity of the author's 
motive, he thinks it right to declare, that he is 
not only no dealer in any of the articles of life, 
but that he has not the ſmalleſt acquaintance or 
connection with any one who is ſo, nor with any 
of their connections. And, left it ſhould be ſaid 
that he is probably ſome one in the pay of go- 


vernment, he equally diſclaims this charge. He 
can 


Mo. 


can bring proof that theſe were his opinions be. 
fore any ſuch queſtions were publicly agitated, 
and that he freely and publicly declared them 
ſince they have been agitated, at a time when it 
was generally believed that the majority of his 
majeſty's miniſters were of a different way of 


thinking. 


But my great ſecurity againſt the miſcon- 
ſtruction of my motives is, that the public think 
too well of your Lordſhip to believe that you 
would ſuffer yourſelf to be addreſſed by a ſordid 
trader, or an unprincipled mercenary, but by 


one who is known to your Lordſhip to be, with 
the ſincereſt attachment and reſpect, 


n My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt faithful and 
Moſt obedient ſervant, 
London, : 


St November, 1800. 


T. Burton, Printer, 
Little Queea-ftrect, 
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